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Engineering,  Job  or  Role? 

The  new  Utopians  are  concerned  with  non¬ 
people  and  with  people  substitutes. 

(robert  boguslaw,  The  New  Utopians) 

Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  there  is  no 
other  measure. 

(tobias  danzig.  Number:  The  Language 
of  Science) 

By  the  Law  of  Change,  whatever  has  reached 
the  extreme  must  turn  back. 

(Ancient  Chinese  lore,  I  Ching) 

In  SCIENCE  (October  15,  1971)  Charles 
Rosenberg  reviews  a  book  by  Edwin  T.  Lay- 
ton,  Jr.,  The  Revolt  of  the  Engineers  (Press 
of  Case  Western  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1971).  Rosenberg  notes  that: 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  most 
engineers  have  been  tied  organically  and  inevit¬ 
ably  to  large  bureaucratic  entities. .  . .  the  ulti¬ 
mate  irony  of  professional  engineering  is  that 
success  implies  abandoning  its  active  practice; 
professional  competence  is  in  effect  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  stepping  stone  in  certain  adminis¬ 
trative  and  corporate  career  lines. 

Both  author  and  reviewer  are  bearing  witness 
to  the  effects  of  nineteenth  century  industrial 
development.  It  opened  up  new  careers  to 
talents  through  specialization,  while  destroy¬ 
ing  old  craft  skills  by  fragmentation.  It 
established  the  assembly-line  for  standard 
products  with  replaceable  parts,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  chart  with  standard  “slots"  for  ir¬ 
replaceable  people.  Efficiency  engineer  F.  W. 
Taylor  was  its  prophet.  He  sought  Utopia  via 
more  product  for  less  labour.  Nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  industrialism  transformed  social  roles 
into  “measurable"  goals  to  be  achieved 
through  planned,  programmed,  and  specified 
jobs.  It  reduced  nature  to  market  where 
“nothing  exceeds  like  excess".  Measurement 
took  command  —  higher  speed,  higher  pay, 
higher  rise.  Stepping  up  became  the  main 
source  of  human  satisfactions.  For  logic  and 
mathematics  never  question  their  own  as¬ 
sumptions.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  enrich¬ 
ment  meant  moreness,  just  as  reality  meant 
matching  the  old. 

Pushed  to  extreme,  specialist  fragmentation 
becomes  obsolescent  when  its  dis-services  ex¬ 
ceed  its  services  to  people:  "As  any  fool  can 
plainly  see,  ah  can  see  it"  says  A1  Capp's 
Li'le  Abner.  But  Robert  Boguslaw  in  The 
New  Utopians  (Prentice-Hall,  Englewood, 
N.J.,  1968)  shows  that  general  systems  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  name  of  “management  science" 
are  still  trying  to  establish  a  new  Swiftean 
Laputa,  where  man's  wisdom  is  prostituted 
to  the  level  of  the  computer's  two-bit  wit. 
But  all  Utopias  are  mere  extensions  of  the 
“rear-view  mirror".  The  new  Utopians  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  “message  of  the  birds": 
the  output  of  any  biological  or  psychic  pro¬ 
cess  is  never  a  replica  of  its  input  but  a  re¬ 


presentation  that  is  always  qualitatively 
different.  There  are  no  “through-puts"  or 
connections  between  processes  in  nature  but 
only  gaps  or  interfaces  “where  the  action  is". 
Matching  the  old  is  for  machines,  whereas 
making  the  new  is  for  people.  Not  the  intent 
but  the  effects  of  what  technology  does  are 
its  message. 

Today,  as  change  itself  becomes  the  only 
constant,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  for 
feedback.  Cybernetic  models  can  never  catch 
up  to  “where  it's  at".  Having  scrapped  na¬ 
ture,  we  have  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
engineering  the  total  environment  of  planet 
Polluto.  Now  we  must  learn  to  program 
evitable  Fate  by  anticipating  the  effects  of 
our  technologies.  Vancouver  engineer,  N.  A. 
Johnson  makes  an  inventory  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  merely  reacting  to  feedback: 

Trees,  fish  and  water  fowl  will  have  long  since 
been  banished  from  our  midst  either  by  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  concrete  and  steel  or  by  the  misuse 
of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  detergents. 

But  fear  not.  Technology  will  itself  overcome 
the  legacy  of  noise,  air,  water,  and  visual  pollu¬ 
tion  it  has  created.  To  start  with,  people  will 
spend  98%  of  their  time  indoors.  They  will  tan 
themselves  under  special  vitamin  enriched  sun¬ 
lamps;  they  will  drink  water  distilled  from  the 
cooling  systems  of  atomic  reactors;  they  will  eat 
synthetic  foods  and  drink  synthetic  beverages. 

Their  homes,  apartments,  and  automobiles  will 
be  equipped  with  special  insulation  to  shut  out 
the  noise  level  prevailing  outside  and  rose- 
colored  windows  to  temper  the  functional  ugli¬ 
ness  of  our  technical  accomplishments.  Each 
dwelling  will  have  a  pressurized  chamber  to 
permit  entrance  and  exit  without  allowing  the 
external  atmosphere  indoors. . . . 

So,  gentlemen,  let  nobody  shame  us  into  putting 
human  values  before  industrial  expediency. 
There  isn't  a  single  ecological,  environmental, 
aesthetic,  or  human  problem  that  our  technology 
has  caused  or  may  cause  that  we  won't  be  able 
to  overcome  with  more  technology. 

(Extract  from  letter  by  N.  A. 

Johnson  quoted  in  the  Canadian 
Consulting  Engineer,  Oct.  1969) 

The  meaning  of  any  artefact  or  service  is 
what  it  does  to  its  user;  the  message  is  what 
it  does  to  everyone  whether  intended  or  not. 
Only  lack  of  human  awareness  allows  us  to 
become  faceless  tentacles  of  our  own  tech¬ 
nologies.  For  science  and  technology  are  ex¬ 
tensions  of  man.  Nevertheless  the  scientific 
formula  for  curing  any  disease  of  scientific 
specialism  is  always  more  science.  But  to 
offer  small  doses  of  humanistic  nostrums  as 
a  substitute  is  a  C.  P.  Snow  job.  For  per¬ 
ceptual  training  is  the  actual  need.  And  the 
percepts  of  the  artist  always  precede  the 
concepts  of  the  scientist.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  enrichment  means  diversity,  just  as 
reality  means  making  the  new. 
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Exponential  curves  reach  infinity  only  in 
mathematics,  and  s-curves  tell  only  part  of 
the  story.  Millenia  ago,  Chinese  sages  noted 
in  I  Ching  or  The  Book  of  Changes:  that  any 
process  pushed  to  extremes  of  scope,  speed, 
or  size  reverses  its  effects.  Computer  pro¬ 
grammers  have  since  learned  that  "informa¬ 
tion  overload  leads  to  pattern  recognition". 
The  breakdown  makes  the  breakthrough  pos¬ 
sible.  The  hangup  is  seen  in  sequential  con¬ 
nections  while  the  bypass  is  heard  in  simul¬ 
taneous  resonance.  Not  answers  but  questions 
are  the  main  resource  as  "software"  informa¬ 
tion  displaces  "hardware"  product  by  design. 
For  processing  ignorance  is  the  future  of 
knowledge.  Engineers  who  can  perceive  the 
relevant  patterns  find  the  solutions  not  out¬ 
side  but  inside  their  problems.  Such  were  the 
pre-literate  Hercules  in  the  Augean  stables 
and  the  comprehensivist  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  the  Renaissance.  In  today's  world  of  in¬ 
formation  speedup,  the  wise  engineer  also 
knows  when  to  "drop  out"  in  order  to  "keep 
in  touch".  Science  organizes  knowledge  for 
retrieval,  whereas  art  organizes  ignorance  for 
discovery. 

"In  my  end  is  my  beginning." 

(t.  s.  eliot.  Four  Quartets ) 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  the  first  to  stress  the 
need  to  begin  with  effects  and  to  work  back¬ 
ward,  in  poetry  and  detective  fiction  alike. 
In  the  ascent  from  The  Maelstrom  Poe  de¬ 
scribes  how  a  swimmer  escapes  drowning  by 
ignoring  his  assumptions  and  studying  the 
effects  of  the  whirlpool  itself.  By  re-learning 
how  to  use  all  our  senses  like  "artists"  or 
children,  we  can  also  learn  to  perceive  where 
it  is  at.  By  applying  our  specialist  concepts, 
not  as  packages  but  as  probes  to  explore 
problems  on  every  side,  we  can  learn  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  relevant  process  patterns.  By 
pushing  such  patterns  forward,  we  can  learn 
to  anticipate  their  effects  -  both  services  and 
disservices  -  before  allowing  the  causes  to 
develop.  No  longer,  merely  choosing  options, 
we  can  "learn  our  living"  by  making  them. 

Today,  the  engineering  job  is  to  "etherea- 
lize"  "hardware"  products  -  to  do  more  and 
more  with  less  and  less  through  knowledge. 
Pushed  to  extreme,  etherealizing  leads  to  a 
world  of  pure  information.  Now  all  bound¬ 
aries  have  gone  with  the  ether.  Old  ground- 
rules,  mechanical  and  cybernetic  alike,  have 
flipped.  No  longer  is  our  chief  concern  the 
production  of  "hardware"  for  exchange  - 
what  the  buyer  gains  the  seller  gives;  it  is 
the  organization  of  information  to  share  - 
what  the  buyer  gains  the  seller  retains.  But 
by  learning  to  share  our  ignorance  through 
dialogue,  we  can  also  discover  new  knowledge 
-  what  everyone  gains  beyond  exchange.  The 
old  fragmentation  pattern  pushed  to  extreme 
is  now  visibly  transforming  into  new  modes 
of  participation.  As  cybernation  takes  over 
the  "production"  job,  THINKING  BECOMES 


DOING  -  the  human  role.  Specialist  jobs 
drop  out  through  speedup  of  information 
flow,  just  as  comprehensivist  roles  drop  in 
through  understanding  total  processes  in 
action. 

The  comprehensive  engineer  can  build 
bridges  of  perception  from  the  world  of  in¬ 
dustrial  products  to  the  universe  of  human 
satisfactions.  Today's  engineering  role  is  to 
design  the  present  as  the  future  of  the  future. 

BARRINGTON  NEVITT, 

International  Engineering  marketing  consultant, 

2  Clarendon  Ave.,  Apt.  207, 

Toronto  7,  Ontario. 

November  29, 1971. 

Generic  names  in  Ontario  — 
The  case  for  retention  of  the 
place  element  in  geograph¬ 
ical  nomenclature 

MICHAEL  B.  SMART 

The  Ontario  Geographic  Names  Board 
Toronto 

The  Ontario  Geographic  Names  Board  has 
been  invited  to  state  its  position  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  proposal  that  the  generic  form  be 
eliminated  from  geographical  names  on  Cana¬ 
dian  maps.  On  the  understanding  that  "gen¬ 
eric"  in  this  context  means  the  descriptive 
element  found  in  most  geographical  feature 
and  place  names,  e.g.  CREEK  in  COLD- 
WATER  CREEK  or  CORNERS  in  HEMLOCK 
CORNERS;  and  that  all  topographic  generics 
of  this  form  are  involved  (i.e.  not  only  the 
very  common  LAKE,  RIVER,  CREEK,  etc.); 
the  OGNB  has  decided  against  the  elimina¬ 
tion  proposal.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been 
Board  policy  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
determine  which  generics  are  actually  in  use 
for  given  places  and  features,  and  to  record 
and  submit  these  for  official  approval.  With 
these  premises  in  mind,  this  paper  sets  out 
to  explore  some  arguments  supporting  the 
Board's  present  procedure  regarding  the 
status  of  topographic  generics  on  maps. 

Basically  the  overruling  consideration  be¬ 
hind  the  OGNB  resolution  is  the  fact  that  in 
English  place  and  feature  names,  the  site 
element  remains  an  inseparable  aspect  of 
Anglo-Saxon  landscape  nomenclature.  "To- 
pos"  and  place,  after  all,  mean  the  same 
thing.  In  spite  of  their  sometimes  long  evolu¬ 
tion  from  purely  verbal  and  descriptive 
feature  name  to  inhabited  place  name  forms 
-  and  to  surnames  and  back  to  place  names  - 
relatively  few  Anglo-Saxon  toponyms  have 
ever  lost  their  place  or  topographic  element. 
The  place  or  site  generic  remains  the  im¬ 
memorial  link  with  the  land. 

Significantly,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  toponyms  in  French  Canada. 
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Other  priorities  and  other  traditions  -  quite 
foreign  to  the  Celtic,  Teutonic  or  even  Amer¬ 
indian  traditional  sense  of  empathy  with  the 
land  -  prevail.  It  is  this  central  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  most 
French  Canadian  toponyms  can  be  shorn  of 
their  geographical  elements,  viz.,  LAC, 
RIVIERE,  RUISSEAU,  MONT,  ETANG,  etc., 
without  any  significant  effect  on  their  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  cultural  landscape.  Not  so  in  Eng¬ 
lish  -  with  the  exception  of  a  proportionately 
smaller  number  which  belong  to  a  tradition 
more  akin  to  the  prevailing  form  in  French 
Canada. 

Another  reason  for  the  OGNB  stand 
against  any  proposal  ostensibly  designed  to 
eliminate  place  generics  from  the  map  is  that 
such  a  procedure  clearly  contravenes  the 
Board's  policy  of  according  prime  considera¬ 
tion  to  local  usage  —  which  includes  local 
generics.  English,  in  its  verbal  and  written 
form  —  unlike  French  —  or  Italian  for  that 
matter  -  is  governed  by  popular  usage  -  a 
continuing  process  -  and  one  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  language  defers  to  no  author¬ 
itative  linguistic  academy.  In  a  similar  logical 
context,  England,  and  regions  of  the  world 
settled  by  her  people,  quite  unlike  France 
and  lands  colonized  by  Frenchmen,  also  has 
a  common  law,  i.e.  an  unwritten  law  of  the 
land  laying  claim  to  ancient  usage  derivation. 
Correspondingly,  the  referendum  versus  the 
edict  approach  to  what  constitutes  usage  un¬ 
derlies  the  generic  names  issue  just  as  it  does 
in  matters  determining  juridical  or  linguistic 
norms. 

Governed  by  the  same  logical  tradition  is 
the  analogous  procedure  of  raising  English 
words  used  in  the  vernacular  to  official  status 
and  position  in  the  dictionary.  Words  (like 
names)  observed  and  recorded  in  popular 
usage  are  recorded  in  the  addenda.  After  a 
suitable  period  of  exposure  in  print  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
receive  official  approval,  they  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  within  the  body  of  the  dictionary.  A 
comparable  tradition  governs  the  evolution 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  toponym  from  its  un¬ 
recorded  place  in  the  oral  tradition  to  its 
approved  status  on  the  map  as  an  official 
name. 

The  Place  of  Place  in  Toponymy 

The  proposal  that  total  elimination  of  place 
name  generics  be  considered  as  a  national 
policy  could  hardly  have  arisen  in  an  area 
dominated  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Amerindian 
toponyms.  Emphasis  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
place  name  is  on  place  -  in  the  French  -  on 
name.  The  exception  in  French  is  the  "topo- 
nyme  descriptif"  such  as  ANSE  A  L'ORME, 
similar  to  PARRY  SOUND  or  the  Ojibwa 
NOTTAWASAGA.  ANSE,  SOUND  and 
SAGA  represent  water  feature  generics. 
With  emphasis  placed  upon  the  commemo¬ 
rative  name  element  in  French  Canadian 
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nomenclature,  it  is  understandable  that  an 
argument  against  terrestrial  generics  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  redundant  should  find 
favourable  response  in  French  Canada.  Par¬ 
ticularly  so  at  a  time  when  great  numbers  of 
historically  fixed  Anglo-Saxon  place  and 
feature  names  are  being  submerged  in  trans¬ 
lation  or  have  disappeared  completely  from 
map  and  signpost. 

In  general,  19th  and  20th  century  toponyms 
in  French  Canada  stress  the  commemorative 
name  only.  This  is,  however,  a  usage  quite 
at  odds  with  place  names  dating  from  the 
exploration  and  colonization  period  (16th  to 
17th  centuries),  or  for  that  matter  with  most 
names  on  modern  maps  of  rural  France.  Com¬ 
pared  to  place  names  which  stress  the  geo¬ 
graphical  concept,  French  Canadian  toponyms 
tend  to  function  as  place  name  memorials  to 
national  heroes  and  saints.  In  topographic 
terms  they  make  little  sense,  but  like  French 
street  names  they  were  not  intended  to  make 
that  sort  of  sense  in  the  first  place.  In  short: 
where  Anglo-Saxon  usage  normally  uses  a 
name  to  describe  a  lake,  hill  or  village  —  in 
French  Canadian  usage  the  same  lake,  hill  or 
village  would  be  used  to  commemorate  a 
name. 

Significantly,  most  feature  and  place  names 
on  rural  Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon  (off  New¬ 
foundland)  are  not  of  this  genre.  The  fact 
that  these  islands  -  unlike  Quebec  -  retain 
their  cultural  links  with  France  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  Quebec's  place  names  no 
longer  are  "toponymes  descriptif".  Similar  to 
their  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  or  Amerindian 
counterparts,  "toponymes  descriptif"  are 
names  in  which  the  specific  element  (oak, 
burnt,  mud,  smoky)  qualifies  the  place  ele¬ 
ment  (point,  creek,  lake,  hollow).  These 
names  are  not  the  rule  in  rural  Quebec, 
though  a  proportionately  small  number  such 
as  LE-LONG-SAULT,  RAPIDE-BLANC,  or 
POINTE-AUX-TREMBLES  indicate  that  to¬ 
ponymy  was  once  otherwise  inspired  in 
French  Canada.  In  the  latter  example,  the 
specific  element  TREMBLES  (aspen)  qualifies 
the  place  element  POINTE.  Had  the  descrip¬ 
tive  (i.e.  the  topographic)  approach  to  place 
naming  not  given  way  in  French  Canada  to 
the  memorial  and  nationally  commemorative, 
the  current  discussion  dealing  with  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  doing  away  with  geographical  gen¬ 
eric  names  (river,  lake,  brook,  pond,  hill, 
etc.)  on  Canadian  maps  may  never  have 
arisen.  The  arguments  advanced  for  their 
elimination  would  hardly  have  been  seriously 
considered  either. 

A  French  toponym  such  as  ILE-A-L'ORME 
belongs  to  the  same  descriptive  naming  tradi¬ 
tion  as  the  English  ISLAND  POND  or 
CHURCH  HILL.  It  is  neither  nationalistic 
nor  patronymic.  A  SAINTE-EMELIE-DE- 
L'ENERGIE  on  the  other  hand,  represents  an 
entirely  different  approach  altogether. 

The  very  existence  on  modern  maps  of 


such  names  as  LAPRAIRIE,  TROIS- 
RIVIERES,  BOUT-DE-L'ILE,  RIVIERE-DES- 
PRAIRIES  and  so  on  bears  witness  to  the 
early  habitant's  essentially  visual  approach 
to  his  new  territory  -  and  by  the  same  token 

-  his  descendants'  obvious  departure  from  it. 
The  shift  in  focus  from  place  to  name  identi¬ 
fication  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  geo¬ 
political  events  in  the  late  18th  century  New 
France  which  brought  about  the  transfer  of 
French  Canada  to  the  English  crown.  The 
ensuing  struggle  for  national  and  linguistic 
identity  found  expression  in  a  national  to¬ 
ponymy  as  a  medium  of  cultural  sublimation. 
Though  the  right  to  one's  own  tongue  was 
guaranteed  constitutionally,  the  land  itself 
and  the  old  seigneurial  system  passed  from 
French  political  control.  French  place  and 
feature  nomenclature  -  which  was  in  large 
measure  retained  —  was  transformed,  in  that 
it  disassociated  itself  from  the  land  and  its 
topography.  Honorific  place  names  thus  be¬ 
came  an  early  vehicle  of  French  Canadian 
cultural  nationalism. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  nationally 
inspired  nomenclature,  i.e.  one  laid  down 
arbitrarily  in  written  form  -  presents  great 
problems  of  integration  with  one  topographi¬ 
cally  inspired,  i.e.  based  on  a  close  cultural 
interrelationship  with  the  land.  With  French 
and  English  accorded  equal  status  as  official 
languages  in  Canada,  a  bicultural  policy  in 
toponymy  is  unavoidable  —  perhaps  resulting 
in  two  official  names  in  the  gazetteer  and  one 
on  the  map.  A  unilingual  policy  in  Quebec 
leaves  one  with  few  alternatives. 

Teutonic  and  Latin  nomenclature  traditions 
have  their  roots  in  very  different  cultural  en¬ 
vironments  -  a  fact  readily  demonstrated  by 
the  street  names  which  a  people  use  for  their 
cities  and  towns.  A  glance  at  any  map  of  a 
French  city  or  town  reveals  a  galaxy  of  name 
variations  based  on  heroic,  historical  and 
canonical  themes  -  all  expressive  of  a  na¬ 
tional  character  having  little  in  common  with 
the  ethos  embodied  in  Anglo-Saxon  toponymy 

-  be  it  of  a  residential  suburb  or  wilderness 
glen. 

French  streets  usually  carry  names  descrip¬ 
tive  of  anything  but  themselves.  An  English 
street,  on  the  other  hand,  often  bears  a  name 
descriptive  of  its  topography,  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  or  destination.  Names  such  as  UPPER 
GROUND,  LOWER  MARSH,  LONDON 
WALL,  SKINNER'S  LANE,  CORNHILL, 
DOVER  STREET  and  BATH  ROAD  are 
typically  English  and,  as  a  type  of  place  name 
have  been  adopted  everywhere  in  the  English 
speaking  world. 

The  tradition  of  using  street  nomenclature 
in  the  commemorative  sense  is  the  norm  in 
French  towns  and  cities  -  a  usage  which  may 
date  from  the  Revolution  and  its  code  of 
arbitration  in  nomenclature  based  on  written 
law,  as  opposed  to  the  pre-revolutionary 
toponymy  of  the  countryside. 


The  non-role  of  the  place  generic 
in  French  urban  nomenclature 

A  nation's  metropolitan  nomenclature  -  in 
providing  a  clue  to  type  and  character  of 
names  given  to  street  and  square  -  also  gives 
one  considerable  insight  into  a  nation's  hier¬ 
archy  of  values  and  some  measure  of  the 
degree  of  empathy  which  it  has  vis-a-vis  its 
physical  environment  -  at  least  in  toponymic 
terms. 

Names  with  rural  connotations  are  not 
unusual  within  the  urban  fabric  of  English 
towns  and  cities  -  being  simply  toponymic 
survivals  of  former  peripheral  village  com¬ 
munities  absorbed  into  the  urban  fabric  in 
the  outward  course  of  urbanization.  Such 
names  have  not  often  survived  in  French 
urban  nomenclature  -  having  been  submerged 
in  a  sea  of  name  memorials.  There  are  of 
course  the  usual  exceptions  —  Montreal 
has  its  RUE-DU-MARCHE-BONSECOURS. 
However,  normal  usage  in  French  towns  and 
cities  tend  to  be  overwhelmingly  nationally 
commemorative  rather  than  place  descriptive. 
Unlike  France,  Quebec  has  carried  this  me¬ 
morial  -  and  sometimes  political  —  tradition 
in  names  into  its  countryside.  It  is  this  fact 
of  Canadian  usage  which  presents  the  sub¬ 
committee  with  little  alternative  but  to  opt 
for  a  dual  policy  regarding  generics. 

Geographical  generics  are  as  essential  to 
the  one  tradition  as  they  are  not  to  the  other 
-  consequently,  a  generic  elimination  pro¬ 
gramme  disastrous  to  Ontario  would  scarcely 
affect  most  Quebec  toponyms.  Descriptive 
toponyms  such  as  STONE  BRIDGE  or 
HARDWOOD  RIDGE  would  be  doomed  - 
ST.  EMILE-DE-MONTCALM  or  ST.  LOUIS- 
DE-FRANCE  would  not  (unless  the  canonical 
generic  itself  were  purged). 

The  theme  central  to  this  paper  is  one 
concerned  with  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  cultural  unconformity  dividing  the  two 
official  toponymic  traditions  in  this  country. 
An  example  of  such  variation  in  nomencla¬ 
ture  tradition  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  compare  French  Canadian  place  names 
with  place  name  usage  in  similar  landscapes 
in  other  French  speaking  parts  of  the  world. 
Significant  to  the  present  discussion  is  the 
fact  that  a  naming  tradition  typical  of  French 
towns  and  cities  in  Europe  should  have  been 
transplanted  -  not  only  to  the  urban  environ¬ 
ments  of  French  Canada  -  but  to  the  country¬ 
side.  It  is  precisely  here  -  in  the  countryside 
(and  wilderness)  that  the  Commission  de 
Geographic  du  Quebec  and  the  Ontario  Geo¬ 
graphic  Names  Board  have  jurisdiction  (mu¬ 
nicipal  areas  are  governed  by  other  statutory 
authorities). 

As  already  indicated,  the  pattern  of  geo¬ 
graphical  feature  and  populated  place  names 
on  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre-et-Miquelon  is 
significantly  dissimilar  to  that  of  Quebec  as 
to  invite  further  comparisons.  One  notes  con¬ 
siderable  affinity  between  the  type  of  to- 
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ponyms  used  on  the  French  Islands  and  those 
of  nearby  Newfoundland.  Both  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  descriptive. 

While  most  landscapes  settled  and  named 
by  English  speaking  settlers  follow  the  same 
toponymic  pattern,  this  does  not  seem  to 
follow  with  the  French  in  Quebec.  As  far  as 
the  rural  areas  are  concerned,  French  Cana¬ 
dian  toponymy  possesses  a  unique  character. 
Its  imputed  political-national  origins  seem 
clear.  In  this  regard  St.  Pierre  appears  to 
belong  to  the  pre-revolutionary  tradition  of 
rural  France  as  did  pre  1763  New  France. 
Topographical  map  and  non-topographical 
Toponym 

The  low  status,  topographically  speaking, 
of  terrestrially  descriptive  generics  in  French 
Canada  is  a  feature  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  formulation  of  any  national  policy  for 
geographical  names  on  Canadian  maps.  A 
policy  which  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  vast  number  of  repititious  and 
easily  translated  generic  names  -  especially 
those  considered  replaceable  by  cartographic 
symbol  -  may  in  the  final  analysis  create 
more  problems  than  it  sets  out  to  solve.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  any  degree  of  consis¬ 
tency  of  “follow-through"  is  applied.  Where 
does  one  draw  the  line?  Easily  translated  and 
symbolised  generics  as  LAKE,  CREEK, 
RIVER,  MARSH,  etc.  may  indeed  seem  more 
effective  as  symbols  rather  than  as  names, 
particularly  where  bilingual  maps  are  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  it  is  quite  another  matter, 
when  these  very  generics  form  the  integral 
part  of  a  feature  or  place  name.  A  carto¬ 
graphic  symbol  must  not  usurp  such  names. 
One  needs  only  to  consider  some  of  the 
generic  variations  in  popular  usage,  viz. 
GLEN,  VALE,  BURN,  TARN,  BUTTE, 
SLOUGH,  MUSKEG,  etc.  Clearly  far  more 
is  involved  in  a  place  or  feature  name  than 
physiographic  or  man-made  feature  descrip¬ 
tion.  Some  places  and  features  have  qualities 
and  historical  associations  that  can  only  be 
communicated  in  a  name  -  never  in  a  mere 
symbol.  Topographical  generics  are  the  basis 
of  Anglo-Saxon  toponymy.  The  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  non-generic  policy  for  official  maps 
in  Quebec  would  mean  the  ruin  of  many 
Anglo-Saxon  place  names.  In  view  of  the 
status  of  the  generic  name  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  likelihood  of  such  a  policy  being 
implemented  nationally  is  considered  to  be 
remote. 

Perceived  in  its  deeper  psychic  and  social 
context,  the  real  content  of  Quebec  toponymy 
is  French  Canada.  In  English  (or  even  Amer¬ 
indian  or  Eskimo)  Canada,  it  is  the  land. 
Similarly,  in  French  urban  toponymy  it  is 
clearly  the  nation.  Paris  demonstrates  this 
graphically  in  its  street  nomenclature.  The 
city  is  a  geographical  register  of  folk  heroes, 
saints  and  national  events.  Toponymy  in  such 
a  context  has  precious  few  links  with  topog¬ 
raphy. 


In  total  contrast  to  the  place  descriptive 
street  names  of  London,  French  urban  names, 
as  typified  by  Paris,  appear  as  a  maze  of 
chauvinistic  commemorations  and  memorials. 
The  tradition  of  investing  one's  geography 
with  nationality  lives  on  in  Quebec,  though 
unlike  France,  the  custom  extends  beyond  the 
artificial  features  of  town  and  city  and  takes 
in  the  places  and  features  of  the  rural  and 
wilderness  landscape. 

The  Gallic  detachment  from  things  terres¬ 
trial  is  attested  to  (at  least  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion)  in  his  choice  of  designation  for  street 
and  square.  In  marked  contrast,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  choice  of  name  for  the  same  feature 
bears  witness  to  the  bond  he  consciously 
preserves  with  the  land.  Commemorative 
nomenclature  exists  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  rule. 

Both  traditions  co-exist  in  Quebec.  Whether 
they  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  do  so, 
however,  is  a  moot  point. 

Even  the  most  cursory  study  of  Parisian 
street  nomenclature  reveals  a  pattern,  style 
and  type  of  name  usage  which  places  the 
Latin  (or  Gallic)  and  Teutonic  traditions  in 
opposite  camps.  The  dominance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  national  in  Latin  usage  speaks  for 
itself. 

English  street  names,  and  English  river, 
mountain,  lake,  hill,  and  valley  names  be¬ 
come  quite  meaningless,  and  intrinsically 
placeless  designations  once  they  are  deprived 
of  their  place  elements.  Such  topographically 
detached  names  constitute  the  norm  in  Que¬ 
bec.  There  toponymy  tends  to  be  regarded 
as  a  logical  expression  of  the  national  image. 
While  such  usage  may  be  considered  accep¬ 
table  and  logical  in  the  Quebec  milieu,  any 
such  procedure  which  strips  the  descriptive 
generic  from  Anglo-Saxon  toponymy  com¬ 
pletely  deprives  it  of  its  territorial  identity 
and  meaning.  Such  an  eventuality  must  be 
resisted. 

No  more  effective  illustration  of  the  bi- 
cultural  hiatus  in  name  usage  between  French 
and  English  Canada  exists  than  that  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  —  the  cultural  main  springs  of 
the  two  Canadian  traditions  under  discussion. 
Paris  reveals  a  genre  of  street  and  boulevard 
names  remarkable  in  their  conformity  to 
type.  So  does  London,  Melbourne,  Toronto 
and  Auckland. 

Nomenclature  as  national  history 

Consider  Paris:  Begin,  for  argument's  sake, 
at  PLACE-DU-TROCADERO  and  proceed 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  towards  MONT- 
MATRE.  Such  a  cross-city  traverse  takes  in 
names  such  as  AVENUE-DU-PRESIDENT- 
WILSON,  PLACE-D'IEN A,  PLACE-DE- 
L'ALMA,  AVENUE-MONTAIGNE,  AVE¬ 
NUE -DE- CHAMPS -EL  YSEES,  PLACE-DE- 
LA-CONCORDE,  RU-DE-RIVOLI,  RUE-ST. 
ROCH,  AVENUE-DE-L'OPERA,  RUE- 
SAINTE-ANNE,  RUE-GRAMONT,  BOULE- 
VARD-DE-ITALIENS,  RUE-LAFITTE,  RUE- 
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BOURDAL,  RUE-DES-MARTYR5  and  so 
on.  All  manifestly  non-topographical.  No 
need  therefore  for  topographical  generics. 

Nomenclature  in  the  Telluric  image 

A  similar  study  of  the  road  and  street  no¬ 
menclature  of  metropolitan  London  reveals 
a  very  different  usage  and  one  typical  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  London  streets  carry 
names  that  can  boast  of  a  purely  local  evo¬ 
lution,  having  sprung  from  local  usage. 
Rarely  are  they  designations  that  have  been 
imposed  or  laid  down  by  rule  of  law.  Their 
immemorial  role  as  linguistic  translators  of 
place  and  cultural  contacts  with  the  past  has 
been  explored  by  British  archaeologist  Jacqu- 
etta  Hawkes: 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  ordering  of 
speech  has  a  direct  effect  ...  on  the  land.  Names 
could  be  attached  to  all  those  features  of  the 
countryside  that  attracted  men's  attention  or 
were  of  significance  in  their  lives.  Mountains, 
rivers,  springs,  places  where  reindeer  congre¬ 
gated,  where  a  giant  mammoth  had  been  trap¬ 
ped  or  a  famous  hunter  killed.  Above  all, 
places  associated  with  ancestral  spirits,  gods 
and  heroes.  Place  names  are  among  the  things 
that  link  men  most  intimately  with  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  As  the  generations  pass  on  these  names 
from  one  to  the  other,  successive  tongues  wear 
away  the  syllables  just  as  water  and  wind 
smooth  the  rocks;  so  closely,  indeed,  that 
often  place  names  outlast  the  language  that 
made  them,  remaining  as  evidence  of  the 
former  presence  of  dispossessed  or  submerged 
peoples  ... 

A  name  can  become  a  part  of  the  character  of 
a  place,  and,  when  caught  up  in  the  art  of  its 
people,  can  assume  a  life  and  significance  of 
its  own.  The  FOREST  of  ARDEN,  BENBUL- 
BIN,  the  RIVER  DUDDON,  WENLOCK 
EDGE  or  FLATFORD  MILL,  they  are  all 
strands  woven  into  our  culture.  Count  these 
peoples  fortunate  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  warp  threads  of  the 
fabric  long  their  histories  in  one  piece.  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  place  names,  although  much  changed 
by  passage  across  English  tongues,  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  be  fixed  at  least  in  the  neat  lettering 
and  regular  spelling  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps. 

The  rich  variety  of  geographical  generics 
in  London's  street  names  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  their  conspicuous  absence  in  the  French 
capital.  They  in  fact  form  part  and  parcel  of 
a  tradition  that  has  been  exported  to  every 
suburb  and  countryside  in  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  world  -  including  most  of  Ontario. 

An  examination  of  a  large  scale  map  of 
central  London,  in  the  manner  of  the  French 
example,  presents  one  at  once  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  orientation  in  names.  A  journey  from 
HAMMERSMITH  to  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH¬ 
YARD  yields  the  following  cross  section 
of  English  generics:  HAMMERSMITH 
BROADWAY ,  HAMMERSMITH  ROAD, 


KENSINGTON  COURT,  KENSINGTON 
HIGH  STREET,  KENSINGTON  GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON  ROAD,  HYDE  PARK  GATE, 
KENSINGTON  GORE,  KNIGHTS  BRIDGE, 
HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  PARK  LANE, 
NORTH  ROW,  OXFORD  STREET,  PIC¬ 
CADILLY  CIRCUS,  HAYMARKET,  LEICES¬ 
TER  SQUARE,  LONG  ACRE,  COVENT 
GARDEN,  ALDWYCH,  THE  STRAND, 
TEMPLE  BAR,  FLEETSTREET,  LUDGATE 
CIRCUS,  and  LUDGATE  HILL,  to  name  only 
the  obvious  ones.  All  manifestly  topographi¬ 
cal.  All  meaningless  without  their  geograph¬ 
ical  generics  and  none  commemorative  in  the 
French  chauvinistic  sense. 

The  richness  of  English  in  such  generics 
is  amply  borne  out  in  an  example  culled 
from  London  -  an  example  which  illustrates 
particularly  well  the  range  and  flexibility  of 
the  topographic  generic  in  English  urban 
toponymy.  With  reference  to  the  name 
WESTBOURNE  (itself  a  "toponyme  descrip- 
tif"  in  origin),  we  find  in  West  London  the 
following  site  variations  linked  to  this  one 
name:  WESTBOURNE  AVENUE,  BRIDGE, 
CRESCENT,  DRIVE,  GARDENS,  GROVE, 
GROVE  TERRACE,  PARK  ROAD,  PLACE, 
ROAD,  STREET,  TERRACE,  TERRACE 
ROAD,  PARK  VILLAS  and  so  on.  Corre¬ 
sponding  examples  of  such  precision  in  gen¬ 
eric  usage  hardly  exist  in  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion.  Cartographic  symbols  accordingly  make 
for  more  sense  to  a  French  map  user. 

English  speaking  urban  areas  within  Que¬ 
bec  have  their:  BEAVERHALL  HILL,  BOWL¬ 
ING  GREEN,  LAKEBREEZE  ROAD,  SUNNY 
ACRES,  BEACONS  FIELD  COURT,  OAK- 
RIDGE  DRIVE,  SPRUCE  CRESCENT,  SUN- 
NY SIDE  AVENUE,  etc.  Beyond  the  built  up 
urban  areas  the  tradition  carries  on  in  the 
countryside  in  GLEN  SUTTON,  COLD 
SPRING,  OAK  LAKE,  LAKE  VIEW,  GAR¬ 
DEN  HILL,  HIGHLAND  GROVE,  ROCKY 
POINT,  etc.  No  policy  prescribing  geographi¬ 
cal  generics  can,  in  the  name  of  cartographic 
symbolization,  hope  to  avoid  interfering  with 
such  names. 

The  OGNB  maintains  its  present  policy  of 
bringing  into  line  the  contemporary  written 
and  cartographic  names  record  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  spoken  record  on  the  ground.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  referendum  as  opposed 
to  the  edict  approach  to  name  proposals  and 
changes  -  Anglo-Saxon  procedure  since  time 
immemorial.  In  the  modern  context,  district 
foresters,  postmasters,  township  clerks,  and 
similarly  placed  persons  serve  as  spokesmen 
for  the  local  record.  On  this  point  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  procedure,  it  would  seem  inevitable, 
as  well  as  logical,  that  English  and  French 
Canadian  names  boards  be  expected  to  func¬ 
tion  independently. 

The  root  of  the  generic  issue  is  cultural  - 
even  emotional  -  and  one  not  easily  resolved 
by  academic  or  logical  analysis.  Even  within 
Anglo-Saxon  toponymy  itself,  some  consid- 
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erable  degree  of  flexibility  needs  be  allowed 
for  local  generics.  Witness  the  use  of  GLEN, 
RAVINE,  DELL,  DALE,  VALLEY,  HOL¬ 
LOW,  DINGLE,  COMBE,  COOMB  or  BOT¬ 
TOM  for  a  geographical  feature  identified 
simply  as  "valley"  in  gazetteers. 

On  the  question  of  local  generic  usage  the 
Ontario  Board  proposes  that  the  current 
gazetteer  listing  under  "FEATURE"  (as  it 
appears  in  the  1962  edition  and  its  supple¬ 
ments)  be  headed  "LOCAL  GENERIC"  or 
even  "LOCAL  AND  LEGAL  GENERIC"  if 
the  present  column  of  feature  generics  is  re¬ 
tained  in  a  new  edition.  The  Newfoundland 
hydrographic  feature  POOL'S  ISLAND 
TICKLE  would  accordingly  be  listed  as 
TICKLE  and  not  as  CHANNEL  (as  it  is  cur¬ 
rently).  It  is  the  latter  form  which  consti¬ 
tutes  local  usage.  If  the  CPCGN  rules,  or 
recommends,  that  a  Newfoundland  TICKLE 
be  classified  as  a  CHANNEL,  and  a  POND 
as  a  LAKE,  then  by  the  same  logic,  Ontario's 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN  is  a  HILL.  British  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Alberta  members  would  certainly 
concur.  Far  better,  therefore,  that  the  local 
generic  be  recognized  on  its  own  merits. 
Definitions  and  explanations  would  be  com¬ 
prehensively  dealt  with  in  the  foreword. 

In  any  purge  of  geographical,  chorological 
or  topographical  generics,  especially  one 
pursued  with  the  degree  of  thoroughness 
implied  above,  not  only  would  Anglo-Saxon 
toponyms  face  ruin  and  extinction,  but  so 
would  those  bearing  a  similar  relationship 
to  the  land.  These  being,  in  Ontario,  those 
names  inherited  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Cree  and  Ojibwa. 

The  OGNB  reaffirms  its  resolution  to  re¬ 
tain  in  Ontario,  on  principle,  geographical 
generics  in  descriptive  place  and  feature 
nomenclature  and,  that  these  linguistic  con¬ 
tacts  with  our  present  and  past  geographical 
environments  not  be  eliminated  from  map  or 
gazetteer  for  the  cartographic  or  cultural 
reasons  mentioned  in  this  paper.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  receive  special  con¬ 
sideration  as  inherited  characteristics  of  our 
multinational  past.  Our  landscapes  would  be 
impoverished  without  them. 

In  this  regard,  the  OGNB  also  proposes 
to  adopt,  and  implement,  with  the  assistance 
of  authorized  persons  in  the  field,  a  policy 
according  official  approval  to  local  forms  of 
populated  place  and  topographic  feature 
generics  in  established  usage.  In  the  Blue 
Mountain  example  cited  above,  an  escarp¬ 
ment  feature  near  Collingwood  (Ontario)  is 
known  locally  as  a  MOUNTAIN.  This  being 
so,  the  generic  used  should  be  recorded  (as  it 
is  in  this  case)  -  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
Western  Canada  such  a  designation  would 
appear  ludicrous. 

In  a  related  field  of  terminology,  such  legal 
generics  as  VILLAGE  (INC.);  TOWN 
(MUN.);  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  etc.  might  also  be  eliminated  from 


future  gazetteers.  If  this  were  done,  there 
would  then  be  little  reason  to  include 
"LEGAL"  (as  suggested)  in  the  feature  gen¬ 
eric  column.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Delaney  in  a  recent  discussion,  the  generic 
term  "COMMUNITY"  might  well  be  used 
in  future  for  all  incorporated  places.  Much 
confusing  municipal  terminology  would 
thereby  be  effectively  circumvented.  These 
are  not  geographical  names  and  the  OGNB 
has  expressed  its  agreement  to  the  idea. 

On  the  strength  of  this  paper's  research, 
the  recommendation  is  made,  that  in  the 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  on  geo¬ 
graphical  generics,  applicable  to  both  official 
linguistic  traditions  of  this  country,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  be  taken  into  consideration: 

1  The  case  for  or  against  geographical  generics 
is  essentially  a  cultural  and  emotional  one.  Little, 
therefore,  is  to  be  gained  through  the  imposition 
of  a  purely  logical  and  objective  solution. 

2  There  is  a  place  for  cartographic  symboliza¬ 
tion  in  situations  where  unnecessary  use  of  map 
space  for  repetitious  and  translatable  bilingual 
terminology  is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  place  for  stereotyped  symbols  as  substitutes 
for  names  where  those  names  provide  the  lin¬ 
guistic  and  historical  link  between  a  people  and 
the  land. 

3  English  and  French  Canadian  toponymic  tra¬ 
ditions  require  separate  treatment. 

4  Geographical,  chorological  and  topographic 
generics  cannot  be  removed  from  their  original 
context  without  rendering  the  remainder  mean¬ 
ingless. 

As  implied  throughout  this  paper,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  Commission  de  Geographic 
de  Quebec  will  implement  its  own  policy  vis- 
a-vis  the  generic  issue  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  As  argued,  this  would  be  the  logical 
course  to  take  for  an  autonomous  board 
working  exclusively,  and  defensively,  within 
the  French  nomenclature  tradition. 

In  conclusion,  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
some  of  the  arguments  presented  in  this 
paper  shall  serve  to  impress  upon  the  Que¬ 
bec  Board  in  particular,  and  the  CPCGN  in 
general,  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
real  place  of  the  geographical  generic  in  place 
names.  This  is  especially  vital  today  in  areas 
of  Quebec  where  Anglo-Saxon  toponyms  re¬ 
main  in  use  locally  —  having  so  far  survived 
rescission  or  alteration  through  partial  or 
complete  translation.  An  EAST  BRANCH, 
for  example,  is  lost  as  RIVIERE  DE  L'EST 
yet  this  "translation"  has  already  been  imple¬ 
mented. 

Maps  may  have  to  reflect  the  political 
realities  of  the  day,  but  surely  not  at  the 
very  high  price  of  forfeiting  another's  rights 
to  what  is  essentially  a  non-political  record 
of  his  own  cultural  past. 
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An  interview  about 
typewriters,  with  McLuhan, 
Poet,  Secretary 

JACK  DAVID 

Moderator:  Generally  speaking,  how  would 
you  describe  the  relation  of  the  typist  to  the 
typewriter? 

McLuhan:  The  typist  yatters  to  the  script. 
Poet:  The  type-face  is  a  standard  pica  -  if  it 
were  another  style.  I'd  write  (subtly)  differ¬ 
ent  poems.  And  when  a  ribbon  gets  dull,  my 
poems  I'm  sure  change. 

Secretary:  I  usually  tend  to  wear  dark  clothes, 
and  to  choose  dark  clothes  when  I  go  shop- 
ing  because  I'm  always  getting  ink  on  my 
hands  and  my  clothes,  partly  from  the  ditto 
and  partly  from  the  typewriter. 

Moderator:  Would  you  say  that  the  type¬ 
writer  has  changed  the  way  you  read?  The 
way  you  write? 

McLuhan:  The  typewriter  fuses  composition 
and  publication,  causing  an  entirely  new  at¬ 
titude  to  the  written  and  printed  word.  Com¬ 
posing  on  the  typewriter  has  altered  the 
forms  of  the  language  and  literature. 

Poet:  The  ribbons  may  be  of  various  ages  - 
several  ribbons  may  be  used  on  a  single 
typestract  —  inked  ribbon  and  manifold  (car¬ 
bon)  can  be  combined  on  the  same  typestract 
-  pressures  may  be  varied  -  overprints  and 
semi-overprints  02  back  or  %  forward)  are 
available. 

Secretary:  I  look  at  the  letters  themselves, 
never  at  the  words.  I  am  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  appearance  of  the  letter  than 
with  what  it  says.  If  I  stopped  to  read  every¬ 
thing  that  passed  by  my  desk  I'd  never  get 
anything  done. 

Moderator:  Could  you  speculate  on  how  the 
typewriter  affects  handwriting? 

McLuhan:  Most  clear  writing  is  a  sign  that 
there  is  no  exploration  going  on. 

Poet:  I  write  on  a  typewriter,  almost  never 
in  hand  (I  can  hardly  handwrite:  I  tend  to 
draw  words),  and  my  machine  -  an  obsolete 
red-top  Royal  Portable,  is  the  biggest  influ¬ 
ence  on  my  work. 

Secretary:  You  know,  when  I  was  in  Public 
School,  I  had  really  good  handwriting  -  the 
kind  where  all  the  letters  lean  on  a  slight 
angle  to  the  right,  and  all  the  Ts  and  'b's 
stood  up  straight.  But  now,  since  I've  been 
typing,  my  handwriting  is  horrible. 
Moderator:  Do  you  think  that  the  typewriter 
could  alter  the  tone  of  a  message?  How  about 
the  expression? 

McLuhan:  The  typewriter  is  a  means  of  tran¬ 
scribing  thought,  not  expressing  it. 

Poet:  The  expressive  changeover  from  small 
to  capital  letters  is  shown  through  the  grad¬ 
ual  engagement  and  disengagement  of  the 
shift  key. 

Secretary:  I  sometimes  have  to  change  the 


tone  of  a  letter  that  looks  different  to  me  on 
paper  than  it  sounded  when  it  was  dictated 
to  me.  Just  a  very  small  change,  sometimes 
only  punctuation,  is  enough  to  do  it.  I  don't 
do  it  that  often,  though. 

Moderator:  Does  the  typewriter  place  a  limit 
on  how  much  personality  enters  the  written 
expression? 

McLuhan:  Typing  reduces  expression  from 
art  to  craft,  from  personal  to  impersonal. 
Poet:  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  get 
away  from  personal  taste  and  style. 

Secretary:  I  always  write  my  personal  letters 
on  the  typewriter.  When  I  write  them  by 
hand  I  can't  keep  up  with  the  flow  of 
thoughts.  But  I  can  type  way  faster  than  I 
can  write.  I  admit  it  cuts  down  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  level  a  bit,  but  what  can  you  do? 
Moderator:  Would  you  say  that  the  type¬ 
writer  has  affected  the  rhythm  of  our  speech 
or  the  rhythm  of  our  musical  patterns? 
McLuhan:  The  typewriter  is  part  of  our  oral 
revolution. 

Poet:  It  is  the  advantage  of  the  typewriter 
that,  due  to  its  rigidity  and  its  space  pre¬ 
cisions,  it  can,  for  a  poet,  indicate  exactly 
the  breath,  the  pauses,  the  suspensions  even 
of  the  syllables,  the  juxtapositions  even  of 
parts  of  phrases,  which  he  intends. 

Secretary:  I  studied  piano  when  I  was  a  girl 
and  I'm  sure  that  the  training  helped  me 
when  I  started  to  learn  how  to  type.  Mostly 
it's  the  fingers  —  they're  held  the  same  way 
for  both  -  and  the  rhythm.  Sometimes  you 
can  hear  a  sort  of  music  in  the  typewriter. 
Moderator:  How  could  you  describe  the 
rhythmical  effect  of  the  typewriter  on  liter¬ 
ature  and  music? 

McLuhan:  The  rhythm  of  typing  favours 
short,  concise,  sentences,  sentences  with  oral 
form. 

Poet:  For  the  first  time  the  poet  has  the  stave 
and  bar  a  musician  has  had.  They  are  com¬ 
posing  as  though  verse  was  to  have  the  read¬ 
ing  its  writing  involved,  as  though  not  the 
eye  but  the  ear  was  to  be  its  measurer. 
Secretary:  We  were  taught  in  typing  school 
that  you  should  maintain  a  nice  even  rhythm. 
In  fact,  we  were  supposed  to  practise  with 
marching  music  in  the  background.  You 
know  -  thump,  thump,  thump.  And  it's  true. 
The  more  even  the  rhythm  is,  the  faster  you 
type  and  the  fewer  mistakes  you  make. 
Moderator:  Has  the  typewriter  created  any¬ 
thing  original?  An  art  form,  or  perhaps  a 
different  way  of  thinking? 

McLuhan:  If  the  typewriter  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  familiar  forms  of  the  homog¬ 
enized  specialism  and  fragmentation  that  is 
print  culture,  it  has  also  created  an  integra¬ 
tion  of  functions  and  the  creation  of  much 
private  independence. 

Poet:  The  virtuoso  use  of  the  typewriter  can 
result  in  works  which  belong  unequivocably 
to  the  category  of  concrete  poetry. 

Secretary:  When  I'm  typing  a  long  thing,  my 
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mind  tends  to  wander  all  over  the  place.  Yes, 
you  could  say  that  it  was  sort  of  a  medita¬ 
tion  or  trance.  I  lose  touch  with  the  machine, 
with  the  sounds  of  the  keys,  of  everything 
around  me.  I  go  off  into  my  own  little  world. 

NOTES: 

The  quotes  from  Marshall  McLuhan  are  taken 
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4  Emmett  Williams  in  Williams 

5  Hansjorg  Mayer  in  Concrete  Poetry:  A  World 
View,  ed.  Mary  Ellen  Solt.  Bloomington:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1968,  p.  18 

6  Charles  Olson,  "Projective  Verse",  Selected 
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The  quotes  from  the  secretaries  are  paraphrases 
of  interviews  taken  by  the  author  during  the 
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Any  mistakes  are  the  author's  alone. 
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Verbivocovisual 

What  is  a  perception  kit?  It  is  a  collection 
of  oddments  put  together  to  provide  sensory 
awareness.  Museums  also  could  fit  that  defi¬ 
nition.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  people  who 
work  in  museums  have  ever  thought  of  them 
in  that  way.  Museums  by  their  very  nature 
tend  toward  massive  immobility.  For,  they 
deal  with  the  past  which  is  thought  to  be 
immutable.  On  the  contrary,  the  past  is  vi¬ 
able  because  it  is  NOW.  Artifacts  in  mus¬ 


eums,  no  matter  from  what  epoch  of  time 
they  may  have  come,  can  serve  as  illumi¬ 
nators  of  the  present. 

Sensory  Study  in  Museums 
Only  in  museums  does  there  exist  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  so  many  meaningful  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  sensory  orchestrations  of  peoples. 
Let  us  postulate  a  learning  situation  in  which 
a  class  instead  of  being  concerned  with  the 
documentation  of  objects  -  who  made  what, 
when,  tries  to  understand  why,  whatever 
it  is,  was  made  in  that  peculiar  way.  What 
tools  did  the  maker  have?  What  was  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  his  world?  For  example,  in  order 
to  have  insights,  we  must  stop  looking  at 
Indians  through  the  eyes  of  a  twentieth 
century  boy  scout  at  camp  in  the  woods  of 
Michigan  or  Ontario.  Perhaps  it  is  possible 
to  empathically  encounter  the  sense  life  of 
the  Indian.  He  certainly  didn't  walk  the  way 
we  do  with  our  concrete  battered,  shoe- 
squeezed  feet.  His  sense  of  smell  was  very 
acute,  there  was  little  noxious  to  smell  so  he 
didn't  have  to  hold  his  nose.  Besides,  his 
nose,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  hunter,  was 
very  important  to  him.  His  eyes,  too,  un¬ 
dimmed  by  artificial  light,  and  trained  to 
catch  the  slightest  movement,,  were  acute 
and  his  whole  world  was  filled  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  things  we  would  never  see.  The 
Noble  Savage?  Perhaps,  but  not  with  the 
phony  connotations.  His  environment  was 
an  untamed  one  and  by  our  standards  life 
was  hard.  I  am  not  suggesting,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  that  we  should  return  to  the 
life  of  the  pre-literate.  It  is  only  being  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  our  museums  would  really  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the  way 
pre-literate  man  lived,  through  all  his  senses, 
perhaps  we  would  do  a  better  job  of  putting 
our  own  environment  into  reasonable  order. 

Museums  are  Art  Forms 

If  museums  would  offer  more  insights  into 
the  values  which  govern  human  action  in 
alien  cultures  the  audience  would  be  able 
to  conduct  an  intelligent  re-appraisal  of  ac¬ 
customed  stances.  It  appears  that  constantly 
in  this  book  we  drift  away  from  museums 
and  into  life  generally,  but  that,  after  all,  is 
what  museums  should  be  about.  Museums 
are  themselves  art  forms,  and  by  more  care¬ 
ful  designing  they  could  be  much  more 
potent  instruments  for  probing  both  our 
physical  and  psychical  environment. 

Perception  Training 

If,  as  is  maintained  here,  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  education  today  is  training  in  per¬ 
ception  then  obviously  museums,  whether 
of  art,  science  or  history,  would  be  a  good 
ground  for  such  activity.  Kenneth  R.  Boulding 
from  the  Department  of  Economics,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  an  article  in  Technology 
and  Culturea)  says:  "The  rapid  rate  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  image  which  man  has  of  him¬ 
self  creates  very  grave  problems  inasmuch 


as  such  images  are  generally  learned  early 
in  life  and  are  still  the  same  when  a  man  has, 
perhaps,  reached  a  position  of  power.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  horizon  of  technological 
advancement  in  front  of  the  museum,  not 
only  in  the  use  of  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye 
for  the  development  of  participant  exhibits, 
the  applications  of  programmed  learning 
and  indeed  the  whole  concept  of  the  museum 
as  a  three  dimensional,  constantly  available 
learning  facility.  If  this  opportunity  is  to  be 
seized,  however,  it  requires  a  breakdown  of 
the  present  isolation  of  the  museum  sub¬ 
culture,  and  it  involves  getting  a  large  part 
of  the  scientific  community  itself  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  rapid  spread  of  devel¬ 
oped  images.  We  have  seen  the  enormous 
impact  when  an  important  segment  of  the 
scientific  community  gets  interested  in 
schools,  as  in  the  recent  revolution  in  the 
teaching  of  mathmatics  and  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  A  similar  revolution  in  the  museum 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  The  critical  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  people  who  run  museums 
around  the  world  have  a  sufficient  sense  of 
vocational  unity  to  respond  to  this  image  of 
their  potential  significance.  If  they  do,  they 
may  be  a  very  key  element  in  the  formation 
of  the  world  community/'  In  addition  to  a 
"sufficient  sense  of  vocational  unity"  which 
would  be,  of  course,  a  pre-requisite,  an 
understanding  of  the  disastrous  implications 
inherent  in  not  understanding  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  constrain  them  to  work  (or  better, 
play)  with  great  alacrity. 

Museums  with  their  vast  array  of  materials 
culled  from  the  midden  heaps,  "digs"  and 
anthropological  discoveries  of  the  world,  rep¬ 
resent  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  perception.  To  dislocate  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  one  prime  method  of  inducing  a 
perceptive  stance.  To  place  a  suburbanite  in 
a  slum  may  not  be  pleasant  for  the  partici¬ 
pant  but  it  will  certainly  be  an  "eye-opener" 
-  and  museum  exhibitions  should  be  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  shock  factor. 

The  content  is  the  user 

I  am  faced  with  a  canvas  stretched  on  a 
frame  and  the  canvas  is  covered  with  paint. 
In  the  bottom  corner  is  the  signature  Rem¬ 
brandt.  My  problem  is  to  make  a  work  of 
art  using  the  painting  as  a  launching  pad  for 
creative  thought  or  action.  The  natural  en¬ 
vironment  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  but 
environments  are  rarely  perceived.  Just  the 
setting  apart  of  one  part  of  the  environment, 
and  that  part  designed  as  a  launching  pad 
for  creative  action,  brings  the  painting  into 
an  area  of  conscious  perception.  The  content 
of  any  medium  is  the  user  of  that  medium 
says  McLuhan.  This  is  certainly  true,  for  no 
medium  or  work  of  art  exists  in  vacuo.  Al¬ 
ways  the  audience  or  spectator  is  needed  to 
complete  the  experience  —  always  the  sub¬ 
jective  completion  is  necessary  in  order  that 
a  work  of  art  can  come  into  being. 


A  projected  exhibition 

Set  up  a  series  of  areas,  each  to  be  devoted 
to  one  ethnic  group.  The  purpose  is  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  way  people  have  thought  of  their 
spaces,  their  food,  their  shelters  and  their 
sounds.  What  surfaces  did  they  walk  on; 
how  high  were  their  ceilings;  what  were 
their  building  materials?  In  other  words,  the 
total  relationship  of  man  to  environment,  the 
way  he  has  solved  the  problems  and  delighted 
in  the  joys  of  living  is  to  be  examined.  One 
purpose  of  this  is  to  inject  back  into  life,  not 
history  (in  the  usual  sense)  nor  merely  a 
knowledge  of  ethnic  variations  but  new  (to 
us)  ideas  of  man  and  his  world  which  could 
serve  to-re-vitalize  our  own.  It  is  only  by 
intimate  contact  with  these  varieties  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  we  can  have  some  acute  insights 
into  our  own.  The  museum  is  a  unique  med¬ 
ium  and  hopefully  a  work  of  art  itself.  Once 
again,  art  is  regarded  as  a  launching  pad  for 
creative  action.  Ideally,  the  architecture,  the 
interior  design,  and  the  design  of  presenta¬ 
tion  in  museums  would  all  be  works  of  art 
waiting  for  the  audience  to  bring  it  all  alive. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  startling  wand 
of  transformation  than  the  creative  mind  and 
the  prime  purpose  of  education  should  be  to 
stimulate  such  minds.  How-to-do-it  courses 
are  only  incidental  to  the  development  of  a 
human  being. 

Advertising  which  would  be  a  remarkable 
area  for  perception  probes,  has  been  largely 
neglected  by  our  exhibition  centers.  This  is 
because  the  types  of  advertising  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  have  not  been  radically 
changed  for  many  years  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  invisible.  When  they  are  superseded 
they  will  be  museum  pieces  and  objets  d'art, 
collectors'  items.  It  is  notable  that  since  the 
advent  of  advertising  on  T.V.  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  has  become  much  more  concerned 
with  visual  esthetics. 

Ahead  or  behind  the  times 
Why  not  wake  up  and  place  in  museums  all 
obsolete  objects  from  our  own  environments. 
That  an  object  is  obsolete  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  no  longer  being  used.  It  merely 
means  that  technology  is  already  here  to  re¬ 
place  it.  Driving  through  the  University  of 
Southern  Illnois  campus  Buckminster  Fuller 
remarked  that  the  buildings  being  erected  on 
campus  did  not  depress  him  as  he  accepted 
"due  process".  He  went  on  to  express  his 
belief  that  any  good  idea  takes  at  least  a 
generation  before  it  becomes  acceptable.  So  it 
would  appear  that  museums  could  be  twenty 
years  ahead  of  collectors  if  they  watched 
for  obsolescent  technology.  Museums,  as  part 
of  their  function  consists  of  acting  as  store 
houses  for  the  "junk"  of  the  world,  must  be 
prepared  to  predict.  Prediction  is  predicated 
on  perception  and  perception  nowadays  re¬ 
quires  re-training,  for  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  has  done  a  great  deal  to  ensure  that  there 
is  little  perception.  This  statement  is  un- 


questionably  a  simplification  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  be  said  to  shock  people  into  an 
awareness  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  as  it  currently  exists.  Included 
under  this  blanket  criticism  are  museums  as 
a  part  of  the  system.  To  learn  how  to  see  go 
to  the  school  of  the  deaf.  To  learn  how  to 
hear  go  to  the  school  for  the  blind.  In  other 
words  go  to  areas  of  sensory  deprivation.  The 
suburbs  of  our  times  are  excellent  places  to 
go  to  understand  how  to  see,  or  smell  or  hear 
for  they  are  largely  areas  of  sensory  black¬ 
out.  This  is  because  designers  of  suburban 
layouts  leave  few  areas  of  surprise  —  all  is 
submerged  in  uniformity. 

Haptic  Perception 

The  exploration  of  the  feel  of  objects  should 
be  very  much  a  part  of  the  museum  experi¬ 
ence.  In  our  age  of  easy  reproduction  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  provide  reasonable 
touch  equivalents  for  museum  artifacts.  Or 
better  still  provide  opportunities  for  people, 
particularly  children  to  make  touch  equiv¬ 
alent  to  visual  experiences.  Training  in  the 
use  of  the  eye  as  a  touching  finger  should, 
of  course,  be  a  part  of  the  educational  process 
and  if  this  occurred  then  certainly  "in  glass" 
museums  would  provide  an  excellent  area  for 
application  of  the  principle.  The  eye  is  al¬ 
ways  used  to  "touch"  things  but  to  raise  this 
activity  into  consciousness  results  in  an  in¬ 
creased  awareness  of  our  various  methods 
of  perception.  Proprioception  is,  for  example, 
very  much  a  hidden  process.  To  become 
aware  of  proprioception  is  to  widen  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  being.  Apropos  of  this  factor  of 
unawareness  it  is  known  that  natives  cannot 
initially  understand  movies,  for  they  use  their 
eyes  as  a  scanning  finger.  At  the  beginning 
they  focus  the  eye  right  on  the  screen,  mov¬ 
ing  the  eye  over  it  rapidly  but  by  the  time 
they  have  covered  part  of  the  picture  the 
image  has  changed.  It  has  been  proven  that 
in  order  to  "read"  movies  it  is  necessary  to 
focus  slightly  in  front  of  the  screen.  So 
movie  viewing  like  book  reading  is  a  learned 
process.  The  translation  of  one  sense  into 
another  provides  insight  into  the  functioning 
of  the  original  sense.  For  example,  view  a 
scene  then  write  about  it  (already  a  trans¬ 
lation)  as  if  it  were  a  totally  tactile  experi¬ 
ence.  A  beautiful  examination  of  such  sen¬ 
sory  stress  is  supplied  in  James  Joyce's 
Ullyses:(2)  "The  grainy  sand  had  gone  from 
under  his  feet.  His  boots  trod  again  a  damp 
crackling  mast,  razorshells,  squeaking  peb¬ 
bles,  that  on  the  unnumbered  pebbles  beat, 
wood  sieved  by  the  shipworm,  lost  Armada. 
Unwholesome  sandflats  waited  to  suck  his 
treading  soles,  breathing  upward  sewage 
breath.  He  coasted  them,  walking  warily." 
Kinesthetics,  tactility  and  smell  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  describe  a  space  of  time  -  not  a 
mention  of  visual  perception.  Such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  does  not  come  from  standing  back  and 


looking.  For  it  to  happen  there  must  be 
involvement. 

The  unknown  as  provocation 

If  museums  can  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
training  of  perception  then  there  must  be 
constant  awareness  of  any  factors  that  will 
help  us.  There  appeared  in  Fairs,  Exhibits, 
Pavilions  and  Their  Audiences ,3)  by  Robert 
S.  Weiss  and  Serge  Bouterline  a  short  report 
of  an  experience  encountered  at  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair.  This  experiment  was  written 
up  under  the  subtitle.  Increasing  the  Attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  an  Exhibit  by  Withholding  its 
content  until  interest  had  been  elicited. 
Briefly,  the  story  is  that  an  exhibit  had  not 
been  stopping  passing  youngsters  and  those 
that  had  stopped  spent  insufficient  time  to 
observe  the  exhibit  completely.  A  curtain 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  exhibit  with  the 
injunction  "Lift  Up".  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  that  stopped  rose  considerably  but  they 
still  did  not  stay  long  enough.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  curtain  were  changed  to  "Lift  Up 
and  Wait".  At  this  point  the  length  of  time 
spent  on  examining  the  exhibit  increased. 
The  point  of  telling  this  story  is  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  museums  have  not 
in  the  past  sufficiently  examined  the  assump¬ 
tions  under  which  they  are  operated.  If  ob¬ 
jects  are  presented  and  sufficient  information 
given  on  labels  visitors  will  be  able  to  place 
information  about  the  object  in  a  mental 
pigeonhole.  It  is  taken  for  granted  at  this 
point  that  all  has  been  done  that  can  be 
expected.  It  is  a  weary  assumption.  The  sec¬ 
ret  of  successful  museum  presentation  lies 
for  a  large  part  in  a  proper  exploitation  of 
the  museum  as  a  medium  of  communication, 
and  the  function  of  communication  is  to 
bring  into  being  attitudes  which  will  project 
the  observer  into  further  action  or  thought. 

Up  to  this  point  the  idea  has  been  that 
we  should  be  concerned  with  the  overall 
effect  of  an  exhibition,  rather  than  a  mere 
sequential  presentation.  The  idea  that  we  are 
immediately  changed  as  an  audience  by  the 
first  contact  must  not  be  neglected.  For  the 
first  contact  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
provide  an  insight  into  the  pattern  of  the 
total  exhibition. 

Figure-ground  rules  perception 
We  are  perhaps  all  aware  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  afterimage.  If  we  stare  at  a  color  for 
a  short  period  of  time  then  transfer  the  gaze 
to  a  blank  surface  we  will  see  an  image 
similar  in  shape  to  the  original  but  exactly 
opposite  in  color.  What  is  not  generally 
known  is  that  in  our  sensory  response  there 
is  a  phenomenon  known  as  simultaneous 
contrast.  The  effect  of  this  is  an  immediate 
change  in  perception.  If  a  dark  color  is  placed 
on  a  darker  ground  it  will  appear  lighter.  If 
a  color  is  placed  on  a  complementary  color  it 
will  appear  more  intense,  if  on  a  similar  color 
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it  will  appear  greyer.  The  law  is  that  any 
color  when  placed  on  a  background  different 
from  itself  will  appear  as  unlike  the  back¬ 
ground  as  possible.  To  extrapolate  this  into 
terms  of  people  one  wonders  whether  or  not 
an  initial  encounter  with  an  alien  culture  im¬ 
mediately  results  in  a  stance  which  makes 
the  observer  as  culturally  different  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  culture  he  is  observing.  It  is 
very  likely  true  and  if  so  it  should  be  of 
much  concern  to  design-communicators.  In 
color  terms  we  realize  the  least  change  in  a 
color  when  we  place  it  on  a  background 
similar  to,  but  not  identical  to,  itself.  This 
reinforces  the  idea  stated  earlier  that  the 
introduction  to  a  museum  should  consist  of 
first  dealing  with  artifacts  of  our  own  culture. 
We  could  then  gradually  introduce  our  audi¬ 
ences  to  cultures  a  little  different  until  they 
can  finally  stand  before  an  alien  culture  and 
express  themselves  in  terms  of  awareness  of 
their  own  culture.  This  is  not  an  easily  at¬ 
tained  objective  but  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  make  moves  in  this  direction. 

Cool  Life,  Hot  Art 

Art  is  hot  because  it  is  always  a  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  sensibility.  Life  is  cool  because  it  is 
totally  involving.  (The  trend  toward  veri¬ 
similitude  but  truth  to  all  the  senses)  mani¬ 
fested  in  our  arts  today  is  bringing  art  ever 
closer  to  life  or  non-art.  Hi-Fidelity  sound  is 
coupled  to  increasingly  high  fidelity  images 
in  film.  In  television  the  direction  of  the 
engineers  is  toward  ever  increasing  verisimi¬ 
litude.  This  is  done  accepting  blindly  the 
assumption  that  if  it  is  clearer  it  is  better. 
That  television  and  its  effects  are  constantly 
misunderstood  is  obvious  when  so  knowl¬ 
edgeable  a  teacher  as  Victor  J.  Papanek  in 
Design  for  the  Real  World (4)  says:  "T.V.  sets 
in  North  America  show  images  with  a  line 
resolution  of  525  lines  to  the  inch.  Russian  sets 
have  625;  Great  Britain  has  405  and  625; 
French  sets  have  a  line  resolution  of  819  to  the 
inch.  This  means  that  these  images  are  clearer 
and  demand  less  from  the  eye  and  brain  to  de¬ 
code  the  information.  Obviously  a  television 
set  that  is  completely  new,  devoted  primarily 
to  educational  needs  should  carry  a  high  line 
resolution ."  (Italics  mine)  This  automatic  as¬ 
sumption  that  clarity  in  visual  terms  is  neces¬ 
sarily  good  is  not  conducive  to  real  insight 
into  the  educational  process.  Low  definition 
image  making  is  involving  and  therefore 
eminently  suitable  to  education  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  a  complete  immersion  in  an 
experience  is  desired.  In  other  words  quite 
often  the  effective  element  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  lies  in  what  is  left  out.  For  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  missing  elements  be  filled  in 
and  this  is  done  by  memory.  The  activation 
of  the  memory  is  a  very  involving  experience. 
Electronic  engineers  apply  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  verisimilitude  to  color  television  - 
the  closer  to  life  the  better.  Color  adds  an 


iconic  dimension  to  the  image.  The  fovea  of 
the  eye  is  extremely  sensitive  to  color  and 
texture,  both  elements  of  the  iconic  mode 
capable  of  being  exploited  in  a  stylized  way. 
However  our  television  images  are  the  old 
black  and  white  naturalistic  chiaroscuro 
images  with  color  added. 

Multimedia  are  always  with  us 
Particularly  today  art  is  filled  with  hybrids. 
Possibly  it  is  a  necessity  for  survival.  A  book 
is  a  hybrid  inasmuch  as  it  brings  together 
the  visual  and  the  aural.  Sometimes  an 
author's  work  becomes  highly  saleable  be¬ 
cause  a  successful  movie  was  made  from  a 
preceding  work.  The  effect  of  one  form  of 
communication  is  always  impingeing  on  an¬ 
other.  Speaking  strictly  of  a  medium  without 
considering  its  effects  we  can  say  that  the 
content  of  any  medium  is  another  medium. 
Today  we  only  see  plays  through  movie  eyes. 
The  film  process  early  joined  up  with  the 
book  and  the  satellite  contains  television.  It 
took  a  long  time  for  the  camera  to  stop 
imitating  high  definition  painting.  In  fact, 
it  still  goes  on.  Painting  is  still  a  relatively 
simple  form  in  terms  of  sense  input  although 
action  painting  could  be  construed  as  joining 
kinetics  to  sight,  just  as  cubism  did  but  in  a 
different  way.  However  since  any  art,  while 
being  directed  at  a  single  sense,  incorporates 
the  memory  images  of  many  senses,  all  arts 
are  hybrid.  Speech  is  joining  thought  to 
sound.  As  Joyce  suggested,  speech  is  a  stut¬ 
tering  of  thought,  and  writing  slows  down 
speech. 

The  tendency  toward  confusing  art  with 
life  a  la  Andy  Warhol  and  his  tomato  cans 
is  really  a  method  of  making  life  into  art. 
Anything  placed  in  art  galleries  tends  to  be¬ 
come  iconic,  a  symbol  of  universality.  The 
art  gallery,  of  course,  automatically  raises 
everything  into  high  definition.  Art  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  alerting  perception  and  certainly 
a  tomato  can  in  an  art  gallery  will  attract 
one's  attention.  It  isn't  a  great  art  form  but 
it  incorporates  the  basic  necessity  for  all  art 
-  it  makes  a  part  of  the  usually  unseen  en¬ 
vironment  visible.  Some  part  of  the  ground 
becomes  figure  and  frightens  the  hell  out  of 
the  timidly  comfortable,  (see  Escher,  p.  34) 
Pablo  Picasso  said:  "The  point  is,  art  is  some¬ 
thing  subversive"  (Gilot  and  Lake  in  Life 
With  Picassoi5>).  Of  course  it  is  subversive 
just  because  it  makes  the  environment  vis¬ 
ible.  The  more  we  hybridize  our  art  forms  to 
encompass  many  sensory  inputs  the  closer 
we  get  to  life.  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  tendency  to  blend  many  arts  in  one  will 
reverse  and  greater  stress  will  be  placed  on 
art  directed  primarily  to  one  sense,  ergo  we 
may  see  more  movies  that  are  silent  and  less 
opera. 

A  turn  away  from  Realism 

Today,  closer  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
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purity  of  a  medium.  Increasingly,  there  is 
less  concern  with  orchestrating  many  media 
or  sense  inputs  simultaneously.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  likely  that  there  will  be  a  return  to  more 
formal  ways  of  dancing  to  reinforce  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  dance  from  life.  There  will  be 
a  turn  away  from  realism  (realism  in  the 
sense  of  total  sense  involvement),  although 
individual  sense  inputs  will  probably  become 
more  and  more  realistic.  In  our  highly  visual 
society  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  that  truth 
to  visual  appearance  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  life,  but  sight  is  only  one  of  our  senses 
so  our  response  is  to  a  part  of  life.  It  is  pos¬ 
tulated  here  that  any  fragmentation  of  the 
sense  life  is  automatically  hot  inasmuch  as 
it  separates  the  particular  sensory  means 
away  from  other  sense  perception.  Stylizing 
in  all  media  will  once  again  be  a  powerful 
force.  Art,  stylistically  removed  from  reality, 
can  effect  catharsis.  Catharsis  as  an  element 
in  art  is  dependent  upon  the  audience's  ready 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  performance 
no  matter  how  engrossing  it  might  be, 
whether  theatre,  painting  or  sculpture  is  not 
life.  Art  is  the  manifold  of  life,  purging  emo¬ 
tions.  To  the  extent  that  art  lacks  the  quality 
of  catharsis  it  is  that  much  less  art. 

Art  and  Life 

Technology  is  always  hot,  for  any  introduc¬ 
tion  of  ordering  into  the  life  of  man  is  a 
hotting-up  process.  However,  there  is  hot 
technology  and  cooler  technology.  When 
technology  becomes  totally  environmental 
and  unseen  it  is  a  part  of  the  life  style,  and 
therefore  cool.  The  telephone  when  first  in¬ 
troduced  must  have  been  a  very  hot  item. 
As  it  was  taken  for  granted  and  became  en¬ 
vironmental,  it  became  much  cooler.  Art 
which  merely  reflects  a  cool  life  style  will  be 
cool  -  but  art  is  antithetic  to  the  mirror 
image  which  is  non-discriminatory.  The  art 
of  the  mirror  maker  does  not  compare  with 
the  art  of  the  portrait  painter  although  both 
operate  under  the  aegis  of  St.  Luke.  The 
mirror  image  exists  in  a  one-to-one  relation¬ 
ship  to  what  is  reflected.  However  the  ground 
of  both  a  reflected  and  painted  image  is  all 
the  assumptions  of  the  viewer.  There  is  no 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  that  he 
has  to  make  a  work  of  art  out  of  the  mir¬ 
rored  image.  However  this  is  exactly  the  ob¬ 
ligation  placed  on  the  viewer  of  the  painted 
image.  The  recognition  of  art  depends  upon 
it  being  stepped  into  high  definition.  Art  is 
always  an  ordering  away  from  life  as  it  is 
lived.  In  The  First  and  Last  Freedom  by  J. 
Krishnamurti,(6)  Aldous  Huxley  starts  the 
foreword  thus:  "Man  is  an  amphibian  who 
lives  simultaneously  in  two  worlds  -  the 
given  and  the  home-made,  the  world  of  mat¬ 
ter,  life  and  consciousness  and  the  world  of 
symbols.  In  our  thinking  we  make  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  symbol-systems  -  linguistic, 
mathematical,  pictorial,  musical,  ritualistic. 
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Without  such  symbol  systems  we  should 
have  no  art,  no  science,  no  law,  no  philos¬ 
ophy,  not  so  much  as  the  rudiments  of  civili¬ 
zation;  in  other  words  we  should  be  ani¬ 
mals." 

Aldous  Huxley  has  here  succinctly  de¬ 
scribed  the  dichotomy  between  art  and  life. 
Most  men  live  lives  of  unmotivated  som¬ 
nambulism.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  man 
in  our  society  lives  and  makes  his  way  in  the 
world  by  the  use  of  traditional  symbolism, 
but  the  symbols  themselves  have  become  so 
commonplace  that  they  are  almost  totally  en¬ 
vironmental  and  unseen.  The  constant  aim  of 
art  therefore  must  be  to  re-illuminate  the  old 
symbols  or  else  create  new  ones.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  new  symbols  being  forged 
in  the  arts  today.  As  long  as  something  re¬ 
mains  environmental  and  unseen,  regardless 
of  its  potential  as  a  springboard  for  creative 
thought  it  is  not  art.  A  barn  in  a  farmer's 
field  may  have  been  looked  at  when  the  farm 
was  purchased  but  it  has  long  since  become 
environmental  for  the  farmer.  A  painter 
wandering  around  the  country  side,  takes  a 
long  look  at  it,  sees  a  certain  design  and 
compositional  element  in  it  and  makes  a 
painting.  The  farmer  seeing  the  painting  is 
astounded  that  the  painter  should  have 
bothered  to  make  a  painting  of  his  barn.  The 
farmer  has  seen  it  only  in  farmer's  terms, 
how  much  hay  will  it  hold,  how  many  cows, 
etc.  He  has  not  really  looked  at  it  for  years. 
The  artist  raises  it  into  high  definition  as  a 
counter  environment.  It  once  more  becomes 
visible.  Art  is  always  an  ordering  which  is 
complementary  to  the  environment,  some¬ 
times  less,  sometimes  more. 

War  as  life  and  War  as  art 
Although  it  might  be  highly  unpleasant, 
war  to  the  soldier  is  life  and  it  is  cool.  To  the 
general,  war  is  a  matter  of  design  -  planned 
intent.  To  him  war  is  hot.  Work  is  hot  and 
play  is  cool.  The  general  works  at  war,  the 
private  plays  at  it.  To  the  extent  that  he  is  not 
a  professional,  war  is  a  background  against 
which  life  is  lived.  Insofar  as  the  soldier's 
war  life  is  ordered  by  himself  it  is  hot.  In  a 
situation  where  technology  was  cooling  the 
society,  i.e.  acting  strictly  as  an  extension  of 
man's  sensory  equipment,  being  hidden  and 
therefore  casually  accepted  as  the  way  of  life, 
then  art  would  be  hot.  On  this  basis  it  could 
be  said  that  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  very  cool.  Only  as  the  impact  of  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  became  assimilated  did  art 
become  hot.  To  the  artist  the  industrial  en¬ 
vironment  insofar  as  he  could  bring  it  into 
focus,  was  a  series  of  forms,  colors,  shapes 
which  needed  to  be  organized.  For  the  lay¬ 
man  the  industrial  environment  for  comfort's 
sake  had  to  become  invisible. 

Just  as  in  color  relationships,  where  any 
color  placed  on  a  ground  will  appear  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ground  as  possible  so  in  any 


given  environment,  art  or  a  stress  on  unique¬ 
ness  (difference  from  the  background)  will 
appear.  When  electric  technology  hotted  up 
the  late  nineteenth  century  and  the  early 
twentieth  then  art,  as  a  counter  environment, 
should  have  been  cool  and  it  was.  Cubism, 
for  example,  was  very  much  an  attempt  to 
find  a  visual  equivalent  for  total  sense  involve¬ 
ment  (cool).  The  function  of  art  is  always 
that  of  a  counter  environment,  hotting  the 
cool  society  or  cooling  the  hot.  There  are  in¬ 
numerable  examples  of  this  all  around  us. 
For  example,  the  emphasis  on  the  individual¬ 
istic  "that's  my  bag"  indicates  that  within  the 
commune  syndrome  there  is  a  counter  irritant 
-  an  increased  stress  on  individualism. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  William  Blake  arose  to  create,  in  his 
art,  a  counter  environment.  Blake  intuitively 
responded  to  a  hot  technological  environment 
with  a  cool  response.  His  god  on  earth  was 
Michelangelo,  he  of  the  "bounding  line". 
Michelangelo  like  Shakespeare  was  a  com¬ 
posite  man,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Blake,  un¬ 
fortunately  accepted  Michelangelo  in  toto,  his 
illustrative  bent  along  with  the  iconic  bound¬ 
ing  line.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  who  accepted 
Blake  as  their  founding  father  made  the 
same  mistake.  They  failed  to  see  the  illustra¬ 
tive  as  anti-iconic. 

Epic  poetry,  the  voice  of  the  tribe,  was 
very  much  with  it.  Tragic  poetry  was  not 
with  it,  it  had  by  the  very  nature  of  its  con¬ 
tent  to  be  separate  from  life.  It  was  necessary 
for  it  to  effect  catharsis.  Tragic  poetry  is  hot 
compared  to  epic  poetry.  One  needs  a  cool 
background  to  have  a  hot  art  and  vice  versa. 
Life  is  the  cool  ground  for  the  hot  figure  of 
the  museum.  Museums  are  hot  because  most 
of  what  they  display  is  strange  to  our  en¬ 
vironment,  i.e.  anti-environmental.  Concepts 
are  cool;  percepts  are  hot.  Our  lives  are  based 
on  an  easy  acceptance  of  assumptions.  We 
seldom  examine  them  therefore  we  are  un¬ 
aware  of  them.  Any  phenomenon  pressed 
into  high  definition  places  an  auditor  or  a 
spectator  in  a  sentient  stance.  If  this  is 
accepted  then  it  is  obvious  that  museums 
must  work  toward  high  definition  impact,  but 
it  isn't  enough  to  merely  assault  the  sense 
life  of  an  audience.  This  is  only  useful  if  in 
so  doing  we  place  the  audience  in  a  better 
position  to  perceive.  A  museum  presentation 
which  makes  available  to  the  senses  another 
sensory  orientation  is  effectively  raising  into 
consciousness  a  rich  and  strange  modality  of 
being.  The  effect  of  raising  new  modes  into 
perception  will  be  a  necessity  of  re-evaluat- 
ing  our  own.  Anything  truly  seen  can  be 
intelligently  modified.  The  only  reason  for 
bringing  the  past  into  the  present  is  to  use 
the  past  as  probes  into  our  culture  and  future 
cultures. 

For  the  purposes  of  argument  let  us  postu¬ 
late  that  museums  are  works  of  art  and  un¬ 


fortunately  that  they  are  bad  works  of  art  in 
most  instances.  By  stressing  the  idea  of  the 
museum  as  a  trainer  of  perceptions  we  will 
come  up  against  the  built-in  bias  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  -  no  one  likes  to  be  disturbed.  Neverthe¬ 
less  education  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  life 
because  it  imposes  an  ordering  of  life.  The 
trouble  in  education  today  is  that  the  order 
imposed  bears  little  relationship  to  living. 
Education  is  a  counter-environment  but  not 
a  very  successful  art  form.  That  it  should  be 
an  art  form  has  not  heretofor  been  con¬ 
sidered.  But  museums  along  with  education 
generally  have  failed  to  design  their  imposed 
order  to  produce  intelligent  and  sentient  indi¬ 
viduals.  Too  often  museums  merely  confirm 
the  audience  in  its  own  supposed  superiority. 
In  museum  presentation  there  are  three  fac¬ 
tors:  one  is  the  artifact,  two  is  the  spectator 
and  three  is  the  interface  between  spectator 
and  artifact.  This  last  is  the  area  of  action. 
So  the  function  of  the  designer  of  a  museum 
installation  is  to  decide  on  the  effects  desired 
and  order  these  effects  to  achieve  an  em- 
pathic  understanding  of  a  culture  or  disci¬ 
pline. 
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A  hundred  years  after 

F.  T.  FLAHIFF 

The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry: 

Mr  D.G.  Rossetti  (1871-1971) 

One  hundred  years  ago  The  Contemporary 
Review  (August-November,  1871)  published 
an  essay  written  by  Robert  Buchanan.  It  was 
a  review  of  the  poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti,  and  the  review  created  a  great  stir. 
Here  is  the  opening  page  of  the  essay,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  comments  of  F.  T.  Flahiff: 

If,  on  the  occasion  of  any  public  performance 
of  Shakespere's  great  tragedy,  the  actors  who 
perform  the  parts  of  Rosencranz  and  Guilden- 
stern  were,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
and  by  means  of  what  is  technically  known 
as  "gagging,"  to  make  themselves  fully  as 
prominent  as  the  leading  character,  and  to 
indulge  in  soliloquies  and  business  strictly 
belonging  to  Hamlet  himself,  the  result  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  astonishing;  yet  a 
very  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind  when  the  "walking  gentle¬ 
men"  of  the  fleshly  school  of  poetry,  who 
bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  as  Rosencranz  and  Guildenstern  do  to 
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the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  the  play,  obtrude 
their  lesser  identities  and  parade  their  smaller 
idiosyncrasies  in  the  front  rank  of  leading 
performers.  In  their  own  place,  the  gentlemen 
are  interesting  and  useful.  Pursuing  still  the 
theatrical  analogy,  the  present  drama  of  poetry 
might  be  cast  as  follows:  Mr.  Tennyson  sup¬ 
porting  the  part  of  Hamlet,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  that  of  Horatio,  Mr.  Bailey  that  of 
Voltimand,  Mr.  Buchanan  that  of  Cornelius, 
Messrs.  Swinburne  and  Morris  the  parts  of 
Rosencranz  and  Guildenstern,  Mr.  Rossetti 
that  of  Osric,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lytton  that  of 
"A  Gentleman."  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
left  no  place  for  Mr.  Browning,  who  may  be 
said,  however,  to  play  the  leading  character  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion  on  alternate  nights. 

A  note  on  Robert  Buchanan 
Robert  William  Buchanan  was  not  Prince 
Hamlet,  that  was  Tennyson's  role,  with 
Browning  playing  it  "in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion  on  alternate  nights".  No,  Buchanan, 
who  was  to  write  of  himself  with  Prufrockian 
self-pity,  "I  should  have  been  more  loved 
had  I  been  more  lovable,  and  doubtless  I 
have  only  got  my  deserts",1  this  Buchanan 
cast  himself  as  an  attendant  lord,  Cornelius 
by  name. 

"In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show  our 
duty."2  Cornelius  does  not  even  have  a  line 
to  himself,  but  speaks  with  Voltimand,  serv¬ 
ants  both  of  Claudius.  Buchanan  was  more 
vocal  than  Cornelius.  In  his  most  famous 
outburst  he  adopted  "the  hysteric  tone  and 
overloaded  style"  ("so  familiar  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Mr.  Swinburne")  that  marked  for  him 
the  "little  Hamlet"  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  But  in 
his  hysteria  he  showed  his  duty;  he  "accused 
Mr.  Rossetti  of  naughtiness". 

"Foetid  Buchanan"3  we  keep  your  mem¬ 
ory.  You,  whom  Swinburne  condemned  "to 
go  upon  [your]  belly  and  eat  dust  all  the 
days  of  [your]  life,"4  we  remember  you. 
When  we  "think  of  faint  lilies"  we  think  of 
you.  When  we  contemplate  writhing  maids, 
"lithe-limbed,  /  Quivering  on  amaranthine 
asphodel",5  we  recall  your  judgment  upon 
the  poet  who  fawned  over  another  lady, 
"with  tender  compassion  in  one  eye  and 
aesthetic  enjoyment  in  the  other!" 

Have  we  fallen  into  the  trap?  You,  at  least, 
had  private  cause  to  attack  the  living,  the 
great.  Rossetti  had  already  dismissed  you  as 
"a  poor  and  pretentious  poetaster"  and 
Swinburne  had  written  unkindly  of  the 
"poor  little  book"  of  your  dear  dead  friend 
David  Gray.6  Though  you  were  not,  as  you 
observed,  "naturally  revengeful",  vengeance 
was  very  much  on  your  mind  when  you 
compared  Swinburne  to  the  Gito  of  Petronius 
and  noted  "the  fatal  marks  of  literary  con¬ 
sumption  in  every  pale  and  delicate  visage" 
of  "the  fleshly  school".  There  was  a  time 
when  you  too  would  play  Hamlet,  though 
badly. 


Had  Buchanan  been  satisfied  with  per¬ 
sonal  invective,  he  might  have  survived  only 
in  a  footnote  to  Swinburne's  "Under  the 
Microscope",  but  he  fancied  himself  a  poet 
and  novelist  and  critic.  One  of  the  last  of 
the  Spasmodics,  he  was  horrified  by  what  he 
saw  as  the  Pre-Raphaelist  tendency  to  point 
"spasmodic  ramifications  in  the  erotic  direc¬ 
tion".  Rossetti's  "Nuptial  Sleep"  in  partic¬ 
ular  appalled  him.  He  detected  a  certain 
sickness  in  the  poet  who  sought  gratification 
in  parading  "his  private  sensations  before  a 
coarse  public". 

Buchanan's  squeamishness  was  the  squea¬ 
mishness  of  a  would-be  platonist.  When  he 
became  convinced  that  Rossetti's  "fleshly 
feeling"  could  be  construed  as  "enchanted 
symbolism"  and  that  "flesh  and  blood,  in 
his  eyes,  [were]  sacramental",  he  hailed  him 
as  "this  least  carnal  and  most  religious  -  of 
modern  poets".  His  "Note  on  Dante  Ros¬ 
setti",  written  ten  years  after  "The  Fleshly 
School",  constituted  no  more  of  a  critical 
volte-face  than  did  Mr.  Eliot's  second  essay 
on  Milton. 

When  he  took  on  the  Pre-Raphaelists,  and 
in  particular,  Rossetti,  Buchanan  stated  as 
his  position,  "A  poem  is  a  poem,  first  as  to 
the  soul,  next  as  to  the  form".  It  can  be  said 
in  his  favour  that  his  judgments  -  erratic 
though  they  might  appear  -  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  dictum  FORM=FLESH. 
The  Blessed  Damozel  was  as  much  a  whore 
in  his  eyes  as  fenny;  she  too  bore  "the  fatal 
marks  of  literary  consumption".  For  Buchan¬ 
an,  the  distance  between  Aestheticism  and 
Animalism  was  no  distance  at  all;  the  Form¬ 
alists  were  the  Fleshlies.  "A  great  and  good 
poet  ...  is  great  and  good  irrespective  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  often  in  spite  of  manner." 

"Foetid  Buchanan"  we  remember  the  scene 
or  two  you  made,  the  quatrain  you  inspired; 
half  admire  your  suspicion  of  coteries,  wholly 
admire  your  sense  in  perceiving  a  tradition 
from  the  metaphysicals,  through  Blake  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelists.  Sometimes  we  hear  Dr. 
lohnson  in  your  writing  and  sometimes 
Thomas, Browne;  they  are  there  as  well  as 
the  Gossens  and  Scottish  Reviewers  of  every 
age,  those  who  have  attacked  and  who  will 
continue  to  attack  poets,  "Painters  and 
adulterers". 

NOTES 

Buchanan's  essay  first  appeared  as  a  review  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  D.  G.  Rossetti's  Poems  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,  Vol.  XVIII  (October,  1871),  pp.  334-350.  The  essay 
was  signed  'Thomas  Maitland'.  Buchanan  expanded  the 
essay  into  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry 
and  Other  Phenomena  of  the  Day  (1872). 
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